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SCREENING 
SEL FOR CSU 


By Elizabeth Zelidon 
@e _ zelidon 


Sacramento State’s Stu- 
dent Health and Counseling 
Services recently launched 
the Healthy Body Image Pro- 
gram, a research initiative at 
Washington University in St. 
Louis, Missouri and Stanford, 
in order to encourage health 
and wellness within college 
campuses. 

“It’s a survey that Stanford 
University is doing,” said Jen- 
nifer Blair, student health and 
counseling intern. “It’s basi- 
cally your eating habits, your 
body image, how you think of 
yourself and it reflects a lot of 
eating disorders.” 

Participants will begin by 
taking an online screening 
which will consist of ques- 
tions regarding weight, psy- 
chological health, depression, 
eating behaviors and attitudes, 
emotional regulation and cop- 
ing skills. The questionnaire 
should take anywhere between 
five to ten minutes and will de- 
termine the participant’s status 
as to where they will advance 
for the next part of the survey. 

After the screening, the 
participants will be divided 
into four groups: low risk, 
high risk, clinical intervention, 
and warranted intervention. 
Participants who receive low 
risk will have the opportunity 
to learn about healthy habits 
through a 10 week process as a 
result of what they scored dur- 
ing the screening portion of the 
research initiative. 

Participants who are consid- 
ered high risk will-be recom- 
mended for a nine week online 
eating disorder prevention pro- 
gram. If the student receives 
clinical intervention or war- 
ranted intervention, they will 
be given a referral to student 
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By Jacob Abbott 


@jakeabbott_csus 


Members of the presiden- 
tial search committee began 
the process of selecting a suc- 
cessor to President Alexander 
Gonzalez, convening for the 
first time in the University 
Union Ballroom at Sacramen- 
to State on Dec. 3. 

The meeting was an open 
forum intended for the pub- 
lic to address the committee 
about the needs of the campus, 
as well as desired character- 
istics for the new president 
before the committee’s search 
begins. 

The Trustees Committee for 
the Selection of the President 
comprises the Chair of the 
Board of Trustees, four ap- 
pointed Trustees and the CSU 
Chancellor. It worked with an 
Advisory Committee to deter- 
mine the attributes desired for 
a successful candidate. 

Steven Glazer, CSU trustee 
and designated chair of the 
committee, addressed the au- 
dience about TCSP’s com- 
mitment to working with the 
university’s community to 
find the best candidate for the 
position. 

“To assist that committee of 
trustees and the performance 
of their duties, and underscor- 
ing the system’s commitment 
to consultation, community 
involvement and diversity, we 
ask the university community 
to designate representatives to 
join with us in this collabora- 
tive process we are beginning 
today,” Glazer said. 

The 11 members of the Ad- 
visory Committee and two 
professional consultants from 
both the Chancellor’s office 
and the executive search firm 
Witt/Kieffer provide advice 
to the TCSP and have the 
ability to suggest potential 
candidates. 

“We are going to open up 
for public comments so that 
we can hear your thoughts 
and perspectives about the 
process,” Glazer said. “Then 
we are going to adjourn to a 
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closed meeting of the commit- 
tee to talk about some of the 
next steps going forward.” 

Tom Krabacher, professor 
in the geography department, 
said there are more important 
qualities the committee should 
be aware of when selecting a 
new Sacramento State president 
besides a candidate’s previous 
work experience or strategic 
thinking being in line with that 
of the CSU system. 

“I would strongly urge you 
to look for another characteris- 
tic or quality in the president, 
and that is the willingness to 
learn the campus culture and to 
be very careful that they don’t 
trample that when they move 
into the position of the presi- 
dency,” he said. 

Ed Mills, vice president for 
student affairs, said the univer- 
sity is at a crossroads of con- 
tinuing to provide access to 
higher education in the region 
while being as efficient and ef- 
fective as possible in helping 
current students move through 
their degree programs quickly. 

“My request of this commit- 
tee is to really engage these can- 
didates in thoughtful discussion 
about how we can continue to 
provide such an important ac- 
cess to opportunity in our re- 
gion and to California,” Mills 
said. “With helping to decrease 
time to graduation and increas- 
ing the success of our students.” 

Sac State student Charisse 
Francis asked the committee to 
look for a president willing to 
connect with the student body. 

“In your search for the next 
candidate I hope you choose 
somebody that’s willing to step 
outside the world of politics 
and the administration, and just 
come talk to the students and let 
us know what’s going on and 
hear our voice,” Francis said. 

Stacy Hayano, associate vice 
president for budget planning 
and administration, said the 
next president should maintain 
the university’s transparency. 

“T think our current president 
has done a very good job of hav- 
ing transparency of information 
on the financial budget informa- 


tion, and [| think that’s important 
to let our campus constituency 
know what is going on with 
our money and how it is being 
spent,” Hayano said. 

Twenty-two people addressed 
the committee during the open 
forum. 

Timothy White, CSU Chan- 
cellor, said it will take a com- 
munity effort to make the transi- 
tion work. 

“Whoever is the next presi- 
dent is coming in after a suc- 
cessful presidency,” he said. 
“Which will make it a very at- 
tractive position for somebody 
to come in and stand on the 
shoulders of Alex Gonzalez and 
those who preceded Alex. Once 
we select this new person we 
all bear responsibility for him 
or her to become successful in 
Sacramento.” 

The committee encouraged 
the university community to 
email any recommendations or 
concerns to presidentsearch@ 
calstate.edu. 

The TCSP will have a candi- 
date review meeting in Febru- 
ary and plans on interviewing 
applicants starting in March. 

Once interviews are conduct- 
ed, the committee will send its 
recommendations to the Board 
of Trustees to make the final 
selection. 
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Steven Glazer, a CSU trustee, is chair of the Trustees Com- 
mittee for the Selection of the President. Glazer is one of 
six members to help find a replacement for Gonzalez. 


(Left) 

The TCSP and 
the Advisory 
Board met for 
the first time 

on Dec. 3 in 

the University 
Union Ballroom. 
The meeting 
was an open 
forum format 
that allowed the 
public to ad- 
dress concerns. 
The TCSP will 
have a candi- 
date review 
meeting in Feb- 
ruary and will 
begin interviews 
in March. 
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Students turn down p center and fee 


By Kellie McCown 
@kelliemccown200 


Students overwhelmingly 
voted against the proposed stu- 
dent event center and $219 per 
semester fee. 

About 7000 students voted on- 
line between Dec. 2 and 3 for 
the proposed student event cen- 
ter, with 79.6 percent voting no. 

The number of students who 
voted was a record turnout for 
the university. 

“Tam pleased with the number 
of students who voted, no mat- 
ter the outcome,” said Student 
Fee Advisory Committee desig- 
nee Gina Curry. “We usually get 
a higher turn out anytime where 
is a controversial referendum, 
but this is a record number of 


“Although I could have implemented the additional student fee last spring following 
the completion of the Alternative Consultation Process, | wanted students to have the 
opportunity to vote on the issue.” 


students for us.” 

The student event center 
would have boasted 5000 seats 
to house commencement cere- 
monies and potential music and 
athletic events. 

President Alexander Gonzalez 
did have the power to imple- 
ment the new fee and begin the 
process to bring a student event 
center to Sac State in 2013, but 
decided that a student refer- 
endum vote was the only way 


to effectively hear the student 
voice and meet campus needs. 
“The democratic process has 
been followed. A majority of the 
votes cast recommended against 
the fee increase for the proposed 
event center,” said Gonzalez in 
a press release. “Although | 
could have implemented the ad- 
ditional student fee last spring 
following the completion of the 
Alternative Consultation Pro- 
cess, I wanted students to have 


a Dec. 2 article headlined The Sac State transgender | 

ees / discusses violence by Kevin. Hendricks | 
Jr. referred to panelist JoAnna Michaels as a male 
Michaels: was: s born male but identifies as S fe n ale. 


-Alexander Gonzalez, 
Sacramento State President 


the opportunity to vote on the 
issue.” 

While students overwhelming- 
ly voted no for the student event 
center, it will stay on Sac State’s 
master plan, according to Pam 
Stewart, chair of The Univer- 
sity Foundation at Sac State in 
a press release. 

“As we look to the future, the 
University Foundation stands 
ready to provide long-term 
fundraising support for student 


scholarships, academic  pro- 
grams and capital projects, in- 
cluding a state-of-the-art Event 
Center that will serve our stu- 
dents and strengthen the cam- 
pus connection with the Sacra- 
mento region,” said Stewart. 

Tyler Smith, campaign direc- 
tor of the comm 158 class that 
advocated the student event 
center as part of a class project, 
said in a statement the class re- 
mains hopeful for a future stu- 
dent center. 

“The votes have been counted 
and Sacramento State students 
have decided that now is not the 
time to build an arena on our 
campus,” said Smith. “How- 
ever, we remain hopeful. We 
believe in this campus, and this 
conversation will carry on.” 
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Freshman bussiness major 
Bikyt Djaparou votes ata — 
voting center outside the 
Union Wednesday Dec. 3 
after class. 
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Senate approves revision, stagnant on impaction 


By Jacob Abbott 
@jakeabbott_csus 


The Faculty Senate approved revi- 
sions to the General Education/Gradu- 
ation Requirements Policies Com- 
mittee’s standing rules and discussed 
supplemental admissions criteria and 
impacted programs on Thursday in the 
Foothill Suite at Sacramento State. 

The revision to Charge E of the com- 
mittee’s standing rules was approved 
after it was discussed and moved to a 
second reading during a meeting on 
Nov. 20. 

“When we reviewed this what we 
felt it potentially required, and that 
the chair agreed, was that there are 
two references to the Associate Dean 
of Undergraduate Studies and that po- 
tentially this may solve the problem by 
eliminating the first reference,” said 
Reza Peigahi, Faculty Senate Chair. 

Charge E originally stated: Proposes 


New minor slated for 


to the Associate Dean for Undergradu- 
ate Studies and reviews with the Asso- 
ciate Dean of Undergraduate Studies, 
research and research agendas relating 
aspects of G.E. 

A charge establishes the responsibil- 
ity of a committee. 

The two items discussed during first 
reading dealt with impacted programs. 

The College of Business Adminis- 
tration requested an amendment to its 
supplemental admissions criteria to 
include MGMT 10, which would add 
it to a list of lower division courses a 
student must complete before applying 
to the major program. 

The additional course was approved 
in 2012 by the Senate but was mistak- 
enly left out of the CBA supplemental 
application. 

University policy states every college 
impaction request must be reviewed by 
the Senate before being recommended 
to administration for approval. 


“The failure rate on this class is 
about 15 percent and one of the prob- 
lems is that students will delay taking 
this until their last semester, so gradu- 
ation can also be effected by this,” said 
Martha Wilson, senate representative 
from CBA. “So I think it’s the students 
who really would benefit by having 
this prior to applying to the College of 
Business.” 

The Senate discussed CBA’s request 
for about 40 minutes without coming 
to an agreement. 

“For me the concern is not the cur- 
ricular change but the change to the 
supplemental admission criteria,” said 
Senate member Matt Schmidtlein. “It 
seems to me like these are two separate 
issues and just because there’s a cur- 
ricular change doesn’t mean that nec- 
essarily the supplemental admission 
criteria for the impacted program must 
be changed as well.” 

The issue was moved to second read- 


ing for the senate to continue discus- 
sion at its next meeting. 

The last item of the meeting focused 
on a timeline for the impaction cycle. 

“This is the Senate’s formal request 
for academic affairs to begin bringing 
all impacted programs into compliance 
with university policy,” Peigahi said. 

By establishing a timeline the Sen- 
ate would be designating a time period 
for university-wide impaction requests, 
reviews and applications. 

“My concern in regard to this par- 
ticular item on the agenda is not the 
item itself, it is the discussion that has 
surrounded the item about concerns 
regarding the policy for impaction 
programs,” said Senate member Cid 
Gunston-Parks. 


Majors currently classified as im- 
pacted include: nursing, graphic de- 
sign, business, criminal justice, psy- 
chology, interior design, health science 
and photography. 


Anthony Sheppard, professor in the 
department of recreation, parks and 
tourism administration, and former 
faculty senate chair, helped write the 
university’s current impaction policy 
and said he shares many of the senate’s 
concerns. 

“We have an impaction policy on 
this campus because I fought for it 
and I wrote probably 80-90 percent of 
the text for the first version that went 
through CPC,” he said. “All of the 
things that’ve been said here today 
are all of the things that went into a 
Senate task force that met for a year 
and rewrote that policy, and ill admit 
made far better than the one I largely 
authored.” 

Unable to make a decision, the Sen- 
ate left the issue to be discussed at a 
later meeting. 

The next meeting is scheduled for 
Dec. 11 and will be located on the third 
floor of the University Union. 





ethnic studies at CSUS 


By Greg Allen and led several international topic. 





@gallen922 


Sacramento State’s ethnic 
studies department is in the pro- 
cess of developing the univer- 
sity’s first Genocide and Holo- 
caust minor. 

Several faculty of the eth- 
nic studies department were 
involved in the developing of 
this minor, including Annette 
Reed, James Sobredo, and 
Cameron-Wedding. 

Ethnic Studies Department 
Chair Boatamo Mosupyoe, pro- 
fessor of Pan African studies, 
said this minor will be the first 
of its kind at Sac State and well 
as in the CSU system. 

“In a few CSU systems, they 
have global studies - peace and 
conflict studies - but not any- 
thing that is blatantly [a] Geno- 
cide and Holocaust studies mi- 
nor,” Mosupyoe said. 

As part of the requirements 
for the minor, the ethnic studies 
department is developing three 
additional courses, all focusing 
on human rights and genocide 
on Africans, Native Americans, 
and Asian Americans. 

The requirements will also 
include several courses in 
anthropology. 

Mosupyoe said the minor 
was developed in honor of Al- 
exandre Kimenyi, Sac State 
professor of linguistics, ethnic 
studies and African languages. 
Kimenyi, who died in 2010, 
grew up in Africa, where most 
of his family was killed during 
the Rwandan genocide. 


conferences on genocide. 

Mosupyoe said the minor was 
developed as a way to further 
educate Sac State students and 
to continue Kimenyi’s work. 

“I’m also interested in edu- 
cating people about genocide 
and prevention of genocide, and 
peaceful resolution to conflict,” 
Mosupyoe said. “So basically, 
we are carrying that legacy of 
Dr. Kimenyi.” 

Mosupyoe, who also grew up 
under the oppressive apartheid 
system of South Africa, said she 
has noticed a growing interest 
in the subject on campus. 

Mosupyoe said the students 
really enjoy ethnic studies 
155, a genocide course that she 
teaches four times a year. 

“There’s an interest in a 
peaceful approach to conflict 
amongst our student body be- 
cause the class is very popu- 
lar, and when I teach it, I see 
the interest of the students, 
beyond just fulfilling GE re- 
quirements,” Mosupyoe said. 
“II have] students who want to 
make a difference.” 

Students have been so inter- 
ested in the subject that it has 
even prompted many of them to 
take action. 

“In one class, a few semes- 
ters back, the students who took 
the class wanted to write to the 
United Nations to broaden their 
definition of what genocide is,” 
Mosupyoe said. 

Although Mosupyoe is not 
sure if they ever wrote the let- 
ter to the U.N., she is still proud 


She believes these courses 
are making a difference. 

“T just think that the young 
generation just wants (a) dif- 
ferent approach to conflicts 
and wars,” Mosupyoe said. 
“T think that they are tired 
and they want to create a 
new world and a new history, 
which all of us can be proud 
of: 

Tiffani D’Angelico, a jour- 
nalism major, says it is vital 
that the subject be taught to 
remind students that genocide 
is still happening today. 

“The first thing that comes 
to mind is the Holocaust, but 
genocide is affecting people 
now,” D’ Angelico wrote in an 
email. “It’s important for peo- 
ple to be aware of what’s go- 
ing on around the world. It’s 
the first step to change.” 

Sac State Professor of eth- 
nic studies Timothy Fong, 
said many genocides occur 
because of the lack of knowl- 
edge and stereotypes about 
other groups of people. 

Fong believes the infor- 
mation gained through these 
classes can lead to the preven- 
tion of genocide in the future. 

“Without education, (geno- 
cide) will always continue for 
sure,” Fong said. “Hopefully, 
with a better understanding 
about genocide, its causes 
and its impact on individu- 
als, we can learn and make 
change and prevent more in 
the future.” 

The Genocide and Holo- 
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President Alexander Gonzalez announced last week in a schoolwide email, the appointment 


Sot te of Ed Mills as the vice president of Student Affairs, effective Jan. 1, 2015. Mills has been the 
caust studies minor is project- | jnterim vice president since June 2, 2014. Prior to that position, he was the associate vice 
ed to be offered by Fall 2015. president for Enrollment Management and Student Affairs since Aug. 2007. 


Health: Program to give 
students healthy skills to 
tackle unhealthy image 


that this young generation has 
an interest in such an important 


Kimenyi moved to. the U.S. 





Continued, Al Delgado, a psychology major. 
“TI believe this will help not 
just the students at Sac, but 
everyone feel more apprecia- 
tive about their body and their 
health and be aware on what 
they need to work on to have a 
safe healthy body and maintain 
a good nutrition.” 

The program is a nine to 10 
week program that is designed 
as a guided self-help and not 
therapy. One week after the 
screen completion, 


health services. This category 
includes participants that meet 
criteria for Anorexia Nervosa, 
the condition that forces people 
to refrain from eating regularly. 

“At the very least I think it 
may help some people become 
aware of their eating habits and 
getting us thinking about what 
is truly healthy for our bodies.” 
said Luis Estrada, a civil engi- 
neer major. 

Every few weeks, students 
will be asked the same ques- 
tions with the intention of see- 
ing how they are progressing 
in hopes that the exposure will 
help get the students thinking 
in a healthier body image. The 
questions are asked repeatedly 
as part of the curriculum for the 
body image counseling. 

“I feel like the program will 
help people understand the dif- 
ference between what people 
believe a ‘healthy body’ should 
look like and how it should re- 
ally look like,” said Jazmin 


students ~ 
will receive an email remind-* 

ing them of their feedback and‘ 

encouraging them to take the * 

required process for help. , 

“T liked it,” said Blair after’ 
she took the screening. “It asked 
a lot of questions that are com- 
mon in eating disorders. So | 
think it is a really good thing.” ».~. 

If you would like to be part of ~. 
this program visit thriveon.com/.*: 
hbi/csus to take the screening: 
or for more information con- “ 
tact Jennifer Campbell at jen-.: 
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As part of the PRIDE Center’s World AIDS Day programming, Gustavo Trejo, a representative from Cares Community Health 
gives a presentation on PrEP/Truvada, the HIV prevention pill on Tuesday Dec. 2. According to the CDC’s website, when 


nifer.campbell@csus.edu or calt 
taken consistently, it has been shown to reduce the risk of HIV infection in people who are at high risk by up to 92 percent. . 


278-6038. 
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Proposal to fund Site 


higher education 


By Zack Jordan 


@washjones 


Senate Democrats announced 
Dec. 2 a comprehensive bill 
known as SB15, which aims to 
improve access to higher educa- 
tion; providing help for students 


to afford college and finish their 


degrees. 

The bill would give access 
to an increased enrollment of 
5,000 at Universities of Cali- 
fornia and 10,500 at California 
State Universities in the 2015- 
2016 school year. 

The bill will eliminate the five 
percent tuition hike for students, 
repeal this year’s scheduled 11 
percent Cal Grant cuts and fund 
an additional 7,500 non-tradi- 
tional students with Cal Grant 
Competitive Awards. 

Maria Lopez, Public Rela- 
tions spokesperson for Sena- 
tor Marty Block said the bill 
will offer $25 million funds to 
each UC and CSU to offer more 
classes for students. A certain 
amount of money will also be 
awarded to students, known 
as. the Completion Incentive 
Grants, for each amount of units 
completed by students working 
towards their four year degree. 

“The bill’s focus is helping 
students from UC and CSU and 
also provides other assistants in 
Community Colleges, but pri- 
marily it works on getting stu- 
dents in schools that are enter- 
ing a four year degree program 
and provide them incentive,” 
said Lopez. 

Lopez said it costs the state 
up to $26,000 each year that a 
student is in college with the 
average student taking up to six 
years to graduate with a four- 
year degree. 

“There is plenty we agree 


on and that we can all work 
together to improve higher 
education in California. Every 
kid, every student in Califor- 
nia deserves a shot at perusing 
a college degree,” President 
Pro Tempore and _ assistant 
writer of the bill Kevin de 
Leon said. 

Leon also said if enrollment 
continues the way it is going 
now, the amount of workers 
with college degrees inside 
of the workforce by 2025 will 
have a shortfall of 1 million, 
creating more dependency on 
social safety nets such as wel- 
fare and food-stamps. 

Leon said a smaller amount 
of college graduates in the 
workforce would make Cali- 
fornia’s economy less produc- 
tive and tax revenues will be 
lower for the state. 

Block, District 39 Senator 
and lead author or the bill, 
said 15 is an important number 
and name for the bill because 
students will be encouraged 
to take 15 units a semester, fa- 
cilitating graduation time and 
save almost $60,000. 

“By finishing two years ear- 
lier they [students], of course, 
not just save $60,000 in the 
cost of tuition and books and 
other expenses, but they get 
out in the work force two 
years earlier, making money 
for themselves,” Block said. 

Block said there would be 
an increased tuition fee to 
those attending CSUs and UCs 
by 17 percent from out of state 
applicants to allow cheaper 
tuition to those who do live in 
California. 

“Completion, affordability 
and access, all accomplished 
by 15 units a semester,” said 
Block. 
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App Store 


The vote is in, and students 
have voted against the pro- 
posed event center. What 
are your thoughts about 
the results? #statehornet 


@Alex Naumann 


@TheStateHornet @sacstate | am 
shocked the university even consid- 
ered building this when people can- 
not even get the classes they need. 


@drshawna 


@TheStateHornet @rachisthebaum 
@sacstate | wouldn't have surveyed 
at the end of the semester. 


@NorCalNic95 


@TheStateHornet @sacstate 
That’s too bad. | voted for a fee 
increase for The Well knowing it 
would be for the future. 
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USF SACRAMENTO CAMPUS 


now available. 


LEARN MORE AT AN 
EXPRESS ADMISSIONS EVENT 
at the USF Sacramento Campus 
Thursday, January 8, 69m 





Locally offered programs include graduate 
degrees in Nursing, Teaching, Counseling and 
Public Administration & undergraduate degrees 
in Psychology, Management, and Health Services. 
Plus new online Digital Technologies for 
Teaching and Learning (DTTL) graduate degrees 


Learn more or to RSVP call 916.920.0157 
visit www.usfca.edu/sacramento 
or email sacramentocampus@usfca.edu 
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Sac State houses new ‘Legit’ art EXPO | 


By Matthew Malone 
@matthewmalone_1 


Sacramento State alumni, students and pro- 
fessors braved the rain Wednesday to attend the 
opening reception of Legit, an art exhibit in the 
University Union Gallery, and to hear lectures in 
the Redwood Room from three alumni. 

Legit, which has been in the Gallery since Nov. 
24 and will close on Dec. 18, features pieces from 
former Sac State graphic design students. 

While a few creations are personal projects, the 
majority were designed for companies and other 
clients with the intention of getting their attention 
for any possible career opportunities. 

Rebecca Vorhees, design, identity and studio 
manager for the Union, helped organize the event, 
which she said stemmed from a similar showcase 
of alumni work last year. 

Calls for expansion due to success from pre- 
vious showcases led organizers to invite guest 
speakers this year. 

“We were trying to brainstorm what it was to 
do work as a professional designer,” Vorhees said 
when asked about the showcase’s name. She said 
getting paid for one’s work “seemed to make you 
a legit designer.” 

Matthew Stuart, who spoke at the reception 
with Adnan Kussair, said a designer might also 
use “legit” to praise another’s work and encour- 
age their creativity. 

“When we see a design by a peer that we like, it 
becomes a force and fire that motivates us,” Stuart 
said. 

Stuart and Kussair, both Sac State alumni, start- 
ed web design firm Transform in 2010 and have 
worked with clients including the Sacramento 
County Airport System and Kaiser Permanente. 

“The key to running a successful and legitimate 
design business is to earn your client’s trust,” 
Kussair said. 

Kussair recounted his and Stuart’s experience 
creating a website and online content for Kaiser 
Permanente. 

Kussair said he and Stuart got all their projects 
done on time and within budget. They pushed 
to humanize the content by adding the stories of 
people who were affected by Kaiser, but had trou- 
ble budging the insurance company from its more 
impersonal, corporate approach. 

The second time Kussair teamed up with Stuart 
to work with Kaiser, he said they had a much dif- 
ferent experience. 

“They [Kaiser] got it. It clicked. They under- 
stood ... the reason why they understood is be- 
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A birdhouse (foreground) by Sac State alumnus Thomas Adcock is seen in front of screen prints by graphic design instructor Hans Ben- 
newitz at the opening reception for the University Union Gallery’s Legit exhibit Wednesday. The prints, inspired by the Radiohead album 
“In Rainbows”, won third place. Legit features pieces by Sacramento State graphic design alumni and continues until Dec. 18. 


cause they trusted us,” Kussair said. 

Christopher Riggs, a Sac State alumnus who 
now works as a creative director for consulting 
firm SYPartners, also spoke at the reception. 

“We work with CEOs to really help them trans- 
form their companies, to help them shape their 
company into what they really want it to become,” 
Riggs said of SYPartners. 

He counseled design students to “just start” by 
showing up with ideas and not dwelling on fail- 
ures; “move people” by tapping into. emotion; and 
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“forget awards” by checking their egos and not 
focusing too much on*¥ecognition. 

Graphic design major Curtis Currier attended 
the lectures and visited the gallery afterward. 

“It was really cool to hear from people who 
graduated from the program share their success 
after the program,” Currier said after talking with 
Kussair and Stuart. 

Mario Estioko, a graphic design professor who 
has taught at Sac State since 1999, said he felt 
“extreme pride” seeing the work in the exhibit, 


much of it made by people he taught or knew 
when they were in school. 

“T knew them all when they were starting out in 
the program,” Estioko said. 

Design is a time-consuming profession that can 
be hard to justify to others, according to Estioko, 
and he said he wanted students to come away 
encouraged. 

“I hope the students were inspired by them [the 
speakers],” Estioko said. “To see the time and ef- 
fort they’re putting in was not wasted.” 


New classes begin in January 
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NAU STATE 
ATHLETES 
JOIN CAUSE 


By Paris Prado 
@p_mati5 


Completion Rating 

Team IMPACT and Sacra- 
mento State have joined forces 
to help improve the lives of 
children facing life-threatening 
and chronic illnesses. Team IM- 
PACT believes in the power of 
a team, by drafting a child be- 
tween the ages of 5—15 to be- 
come an official member of a 
team and student-athletes join 
the child’s support team. 

Executive Director Duke Lit- 
tle, a previous collegiate swim- 
mer himself, believes in this pro- 
gram and its ability to positively 
affect the child, their family and 
the teams involved. Little said 
the average time a child from 
team IMPACT gets drafted to 
the team and graduates is be- 
tween two to three years. 

“Within the two to three years 
what we are looking for is some 
sort of goal that mom or dad can 
provide the student-athletes to 
work toward and some of it is 
social, some is emotional and 
some of it can be physical,” Lit- 
tle said. 

Kimberly Mata, the president 
of the Student-Athlete Advisory 
Committee was introduced to the 
program at the Big Sky SAAC 
meeting over summer. Mata said 
so far at least five of Sacramento 
State’s teams have signed up to 
work with Team IMPACT. 

“It’s an opportunity to be a 
part of something bigger than 
us,” Mata said. 

Little said the organization 
has been around for three and a 
half years and has tremendous 
potential. 

“We have aspirations to grow 
this organization from coast to 
coast and match every team we 
can,” Little said. 

The seven original found- 
ing members of Team IMPACT 
came together in 2011 and all 
were collegiate athletes. This 
program understands that these 
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Hornets take advantage of playing 
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Freshman forward Justin Strings breaks past a Bristol 
University player and heads down court durning a non- 
conference game Tuesday Nov. 25, 2014 in the Nest. The 
Hornets went on to win the game 97-63 that evening. 
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By Mike McGough 
@mike_mcgough 


The importance of home 
court advantage over the past 
four weeks, with a sweep of its 
opening home stand has been 
essential to the Sacramento 
State Hornet’s men’s basketball 
team this season. 

With solid victories against 
Simpson, Bristol University 
and Utah Valley, the Hornets 
have opened the season with a 
3-0 home record. The team split 
the first two games of the sea- 
son on the road, with a loss at 
No.13 Gonzaga and a win at UC 
Riverside, but fell to 1-3 in their 
recent road trip. 

Their 62-74 loss to UC Ir- 
vine on Dec. 6 puts the team at 
an overall record of 4-3 as they 
return home on Dec. 11 to face 
Cal State Fullerton. 

The Hornets—who _ retain 
all five starters from last sea- 
son—posted an 11-3 record at 
the Hornets' Nest a season ago, 
compared to their 3-12 record 
on the road and a loss in their 
only game played at a neutral 
site. | 

This season, defense on the 
home court and solid play on 
the road will both be important 
to Sac State’s success in the Big 
Sky Conference. Coach Brian 
Katz spoke on the advantages of 
playing at home. 





By James Frazier 
@jay_fraz 


The Sacramento State foot- 
ball season has come to a close 
after a season-ending win over 
UC Davis on Nov. 22, in what 
was the first career Causeway 
Classic’ victory for this year’s 
graduating class of seniors. 

Among those seniors is Gar- 
rett Safron, who leaves Sac 
State as the most decorated 
and accomplished quarterback 
in school history, as the record 
books would suggest. 

The quarterback finished his 
Sac State career as the school’s 
all-time leader in nearly every 
statistic at his position, includ- 
ing 9,713 passing yards and 82 


touchdowns. His 833 comple- 


tions and 62.5 percent comple- 
tion rate are also school records. 
Safron also proved to be an ef- 
fective dual- {reat 


“as 


“There are so many,” Katz 
said. “You’ve got people here 
supporting you, you’ve slept in 
your own bed, the whole deal. 
There’s just so many.” 

Last season’s statistical splits 
supported some of the disparity 
between home and road perfor- 
mance, particularly on offense. 
In 14 home games, the Hornets 
shot 48.5 percent from the field 
and scored an average of 73.2 
points per game. The team shot 
43.7 percent from the field and 
scored 64.6 points per game in 
15 road games. 

Some of the disparity can 
also be attributed to the Hornets 
facing more challenging oppo- 
nents on the road than they do 
at home. Sac State opened the 
2014-15 season with a 104-58 
road loss to Gonzaga, a team 
that was ranked 13th in the na- 
tion in the Associated Press Top 
25 prior to the start of the sea- 
son. A year ago, Sac State lost 
to nationally-ranked UCLA by 
36 points. 

Senior and team co-captain 
Dylan Garrity talked about his 
experience against Gonzaga's 
men's basketball team on their 
home court. 

“Playing at Gonzaga was an 
experience I’ll never forget,” 
Garrity said, “That’s the tough- 
est place I’ve ever had to play 
a basketball game. The crowd is 


just on you the whole time. It’s 


hard to even hear yourself think 
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quarterback, finishing sixth 
in all-time rushing with 1,906 
yards as well as seventh in rush- 
ing touchdowns with 16. 
Safron’s 288 passing yards 
and four touchdowns against 
UC Davis put him at 3,490 
yards and 34 touchdowns for 
the 2014 campaign, breaking 
school records that he set him- 


self last season. 


The dynamic play of Safron 


_helped Sac State finish this sea- 


son with a record of 7-5, the 
program’s highest win total 
since 2000. Coach Jody Sears, 
in his first year as head coach 
of the Hornets, said the poise 
and maturity of his quarterback 
made the transition much easier. 

“I was blessed with a wonder- 


ful group of guys when I came 


to Sacramento State,” Sears 
said. “Of course Garrett is a big 
part of that, his leadership and 


experience was invaluable for 


us. He really knows what he’s 
doing out there on the field, he 
can almost make it look easy.” 
However, the road to his cur- 
rent success has been far from 
easy for Safron. After graduat- 
ing from Santa Monica High 
School in 2010, he drew mini- 
mal recruiting interest despite 
earning — all- Ocean 
League 
Hon- 
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ors his senior season. That led 
Safron to lean on a strong work 
ethic and self-motivation that 
he carries to this day. 








“| was blessed with a 
wonderful group of 
guys when | came to 
Sacramento State... 
Of course Garrett 
is a big part of that, 
his leadership and 
experience was 
invaluable for us.” 


- Jody Sears 


“That was definitely a hum- 
bling experience and taught me 
that everything is earned,” Saf- 
ron said. “It’s been a long and 
tough journey, but I’m glad that 
I had to work hard and earn my 


scholarship. I have a lot of re- 


spect for the program for giving 
me a chance.” 

After making the team as 
a walk-on and receiving his 
athletic scholarship from Sac 
State, Safron redshirted during 
his freshman season until win- 
ning the starting quarterback 
position just five games into the 
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on campus 


there.” 

Putting statistics and the 
strength of opponents aside, 
there are certain intangible ad- 
vantages that the players said 
they enjoy when playing at 
home. 

“It’s just a comfort thing,” 
Garrity said. “We practice in 
that gym every single day, so 
the ball feels good, the: floor 
feels good, and it’s nice to have 
the crowd behind you.” 

Garrity actually posted bet- 
ter scoring numbers on the road 
than at home during the 2013- 
14 season. The guard scored al- 
most two more points per game 
on the road last season thanks to 
a field goal percentage of 47.3, 
better than his 44.3 percent field 
goal rate at home. 

Senior and co-captain Mikh 
McKinney shares Garrity’s ap- 
preciation of crowd support. 

“Our fans, they are legitimate 
fans,” McKinney said. “When 
they come to the game, they 
really make a big difference. 
[With] the small gym that we 
have, you notice people. You 
know who comes to the games.” 

Likewise, there are disadvan- 
tages to playing on the road, as 
Garrity, McKinney and the rest 
of the Hornets experienced in 
their blowout loss at Gonzaga. 

“When we’re on the road, it’s 
just us,” McKinney said. “Just 
our team versus a whole arena 
of people against us.” 


Junior guard Cody Demps ex- 
pressed that rest is the biggest 
advantage of playing at home as 
opposed to the road. 

“Travelling can take a lot out 
of you,” Demps said. “Early 
mornings [and] long flights. So 
you really get to get your rest at 
home.” 

The Hornets understand the 
benefits of home games and the 
challenges they must face on the 
road. But whether they are play- 
ing at the Nest or in hostile ter- 
ritory, the focus ultimately lies 
upon good fundamentals and 
quality play. 

“On the road, we really just 
try to focus on the same things 
that we would focus on as if we 
were at home,” McKinney said. 

As a team who, as Katz said, 
prior to the season might be one 
of the best potential scoring 
teams in school history, quality 
play means quality shooting. A 
season ago, Sac State shot an 
average of 51.7 percent from the 
field in wins and 41.3 percent in 
losses—across home and road 
games. 

Just three of Sac State’s seven 
games on the December sched- 
ule have been or will be played 
at home. The Hornets will get 
to play six of their 10 games in 
January at the Nest as confer- 
ence play begins. 
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Childhood friends enter final year as H 


By Aaron Asmus 
@the_jamal 


As gymnastics gets ready for 
competition to start next month, 
this team has a unique story that 
sounds like it was taken out of a 
sports movie; three of the four 
seniors this season—Kalliah 
McCartney, Kayla Wonderly 
and Dallas Smith—have not 
only been competing together 
as Hornets for four years, they 
have been friends on and off 
of the mat since they were six 
years old. 

All three spent 10 years train- 
ing at Naydenov Gymnastics 
in Vancouver, Washington be- 
fore McCartney and Wonderly 
moved to Multnomah Athletic 
Club for their final two years 
of club gymnastics prior to col- 
lege. 

The move did not affect oth- 
er parts of their lives though 
as they graduated from CAM 
High School in Battle Ground, 
Washington and received an as- 
sociate degree from Clark Col- 
lege in Vancouver, Washington 
while still in high school. 

“We used to joke a lot when 
we were little that we’d end up 
going to college together and it 
actually ended up happening by 
pure chance,” McCartney said. 
“It made the transition to Sac 
State so much easier.” 


For McCartney, the move 


to Multnomah Athletic Club 
ended up revitalizing her love 
for the sport and she began to 
pursue a way to get a full-ride 
scholarship in gymnastics. She 
was the first of the three to com- 
mit to Sac State after being re- 
cruited. 

“Kayla and I were looking at a 
few different schools at the time 
and an old assistant coach came 
to talk us about Sac State,” Mc- 
Cartney said. “I fell in love with 
what she was saying about the 
gym and started recruiting me 
and Kayla.” 

Wonderly and Smith followed 
suit and committed to Sac State. 
While they did not plan on join- 
ing together in college, they are 
glad it ended up that way. 

“Getting to go through all 
the experiences together with 
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Seniors Kayla Wonderly (left) Kalliah McCartney (top right), and Dallas Smith (bottom right) get ready to compete for their fourth year at Sacramento 
State. Unlike other gymnasts on the team, the three seniors have been friends and competing together since they were six years old. 


every stage of our lives has re- 
ally helped our gymnastics and 
made us better people,” Smith 
said. “They’re my best friends 
and I couldn’t ask for anything 
more to be able to go through 
college with them.” 

Having that past connection 
has made them better gymnasts, 
said Wonderly, because they 
know how to push each other 
and how to help each other im- 
prove. 

“With gymnastics, I’ve seen 
them since they were little and 
know their games,” Wonderly 
said. “When someone was up- 
set, we know how to comfort 
each other in a way someone 
else wasn’t able to.” 


Smith, Wonderly and Mc- 
Cartney are primed to have big 
seasons in leadership roles for 
the Hornets as Wonderly and 
Smith qualified for regionals 
last season and McCartney is 
coming off an appearance at na- 
tionals. 

Smith as a second-year cap- 
tain and McCartney as a first- 
year captain for this season, are 
excited about the potential of 
the team. 

“As seniors, it gives us the 
extra motivation to go the extra 
mile,’ Smith said. ““We want to 
take advantage of our last sea- 
son with this team.” 

McCartney figures to make a 
major impact as an all-around 


gymnast this season, especial- 


ly as she is more healthy this 
season. She set school records 
throughout last season, with 
the most impressive coming at 
regionals where she placed 6th 
and scored 39.275 as an all- 
around. 

Wonderly has excelled on 
beam since she arrived at Sac 
State which culminated in her 
first regionals berth on the 
event. She set personal bests last 
season on beam with a score of 
9.850 and on bars with a score 
of 9.775 

Smith will continue to be one 
of the better athletes on floor for 
the season, especially after she 
had career best performances 


The gap between conferences 
to expand in Division I sports 


By Eric S. Torres 


@eric4Otorres 


The NCAA Division I Power 
Five Conferences (ACC, Big 
12, Big Ten, Pac-12, and SEC) 
will have autonomy over certain 
parts of the rule book, which can 
potentially change the course of 
college athletics and student- 
athletes altogether. 

Steve Perez, professor of 
economics and faculty athletic 
representative for Sacramento 
State, said that there are some 
sections of the rule book in 
which the Power Five will be 
able to make their rules that will 
apply to those schools and con- 
ferences within Division I. 

“Every other school and ev- 
ery other conference within 
Division I are then going to 
have the ability to either follow 
those rules or not,” Perez said. 
“The Power Five Conferences 
have done it to try to enhance 
student-athlete well-being to 
the extent that other schools are 
able to do those things and feel 
like it’s the right thing, they’ll 
be able to do that as well.” 

The wealthier conferences 
and universities have been try- 
ing to give back to their student- 
athletes financially. This could 
potentially include anywhere 
between $2,000-$5,000 per 
each student-athlete per year, 
according to college football in- 
sider Joe Schad. 

“There is a potential proposal 
to increase a full grant for the 
cost of attendance at each insti- 
tution and the autonomy con- 
ferences have talked about that 
or are considering that,” Perez 


said. “We would have to con- 
sider it as a conference, with the 
Big Sky Conference, and de- 
termine whether we wanted to 


do that or not, and whether we 


were able to do that or not.” 

Bill Macriss, interim athletics 
director for Sac State, said that 
when the student-athletes from 
the Power Five Conferences 
leave their institutions they will 
be more unprepared for life af- 
ter college. 

“Unfortunately, as the Power 
Five continues to build and to 
grow, it appears to me that it’s 
going to be more of a discon- 


nect from the general student, 


and it’s going to be putting them 
in a situation that’s going to be 
an experience that’s quite a bit 
different than your general stu- 
dent,” Macriss said. “I’m not so 
sure that’s going to be great for 
keeping that connection to the 
general student body.” 

Kimberly Mata, Sac State 
senior goalkeeper for women’s 
soccer and president of the 
student-athletic advisory com- 
mittee, said that she does not 
like the fact that the NCAA has 
autonomy over certain rules and 
regulations. 

Mata said there is a chance it 
will not only affect, but jeop- 
ardize the future of athletics at 
smaller universities. 

“As a student-athlete at a 
lower Division I school, I feel 
it would hurt our programs 
because it would start to at- 
tract more people to go to the 
Power Five or higher division 
schools,” Mata said. “We feel 
that it will hurt our cause and 
eventually deplete sports teams 


that have a lower income.” 

There is a potential for an 
even larger competitive imbal- 
ance as far as athletics from 
the Power Five and the smaller 
schools, if the smaller schools 
decide against paying their 
student-athletes. The smaller 
schools will have an oppor- 
tunity to vote to do the same, 
however they are not required 
to do so. ' 

“It would certainly increase 
the gap between budgets that 
are being allocated towards ath- 
letics from the larger schools 
and the smaller schools,” Perez 
said. “In fact on competitive 
balance and the affect on wins 
and losses we’ll see.” 

When you’re a student-ath- 
lete at Sac State at times it feels 
like a full-time job with their in- 
tercollegiate athletics which in- 
cludes their practice schedules, 
meetings, games, etc. 

Athletics has prepared the 
student-athletes in terms of 
budgeting their time, leadership 
skills, and team dynamics; Mac- 
riss stated. 

Sac State athletics is a dif- 
ferent model from the larger 
schools like the Power Five 
Conferences. It is more associ- 
ated and geared towards an edu- 
cational model. 

“T think it’s important that as 
we’re making these decisions 
we’re always remembering 
we’re part of a larger system 
that’s really about educating 
young men and young women 
and providing them with an ex- 
perience that'll help to connect 
our alum’s, and the community 
to the‘university,” Macriss said. 


“But we’re never going to be at 
that level like a Pac-12 school 
like an Oregon, like a USC, or 
an SEC school.” 

In the Ed O’Bannon v. NCAA 
case, it involves former UCLA 
basketball player Ed O’Bannon, 
in which he filed a lawsuit 
against the NCAA. He stated 
that when former student-ath- 
letes leave their institutions [ex: 
graduation] should be finan- 
cially compensated for uses and 
likenesses of their images. 

The O’Bannon case has al- 
ready been decided. The judge 
ruled against the NCAA in Au- 
gust and the NCAA is currently 
in the appeals process to get the 
ruling overturned. It is some- 
thing that Macriss said he’s pay- 
ing special attention to. 

Macriss stated that if Sac 
State were to put a banner 
around the football stadium 
where it displayed some of the 
football student-athletes and 
was promoting the sport itself, 
this is something that he still is 
unsure about. 

“Competing as a_ student- 
athlete is a privilege, you get a 
chance to come to a school, you 
get a chance to get either part or 
all of your school paid for, you 
get a chance to represent the in- 
stitution and you get an educa- 
tion,” Macriss said. “There is a 
lot of value that goes into it.” 

What the judge ruled in the 
O’Bannon case was that the 
NCAA and the conferences can 
pay anything up to the cost of 
attendance for sutdent-athletes, 
Macriss explained. This could 
leave a competitive disadvan- 
tage to schools like Sac State. 


last year. She was on the floor 
for all 12 meets last season and 
scored a career best of 9.875 and 
seven scores of at least 9.800. 
Her appearance at regionals on 
floor was the first of her career. 

Coach Kim Hughes, who en- 
ters his 37th year of coaching, 
sees the senior leadership as one 
of the strengths of the team and 
something they will be relying 
on. 

“Freshmen and seniors often 
do not have a lot in common, 
but I ask them to be sure they 
are interacting well with each 
other,’ Hughes said. “The se- 
nior leaders are doing an excel- 
lent job of leading by example 
and showing the freshman the 
ropes.” 


Football: Safron leaves. 


The team lost six seniors from 
last season, but are still confi- 
dent that they will qualify for a 
regionals berth. Wonderly said - 
this season will be competitive 
for the Hornets as they added’ 
seven talented freshmen to their | 
roster. 

Hughes believes that consis- 
tency will be the only thing that 
holds this team back. 

“In our first meet, we got 
our highest first meet score in 
school history,” Hughes said. 
“We were kind of inconsis- 
tent until conference, where 
we dominated. We would have 


been a contender with a more © 


consistent season.” 


behind big shoes to fill 
next season at Sac State 


From Page Bl 


2011 season. He proved he de- 
served to keep the job when he 
ran for 100 yards and a score in 
his first collegiate game against 
Eastern Washington. 

Safron truly broke out during 
the 2013 campaign when he set 
new school single-season re- 
cords of 294 completions, 460 
attempts, 3,289 yards and 27 
passing touchdowns, earning 
him second team All-Big Sky 
honors as well as team MVP. 

Also a breakout star of the 
2013 campaign was wide re- 
ceiver DeAndre Carter, who 
became Safron’s favorite tar- 
get while grabbing 64 recep- 
tions for 934 yards and a school 
single-season record 14 touch- 
downs. The dynamic offensive 
duo share a chemistry on the 
gridiron that stretches far be- 
yond football. 

“Garrett and I have always 
been close, that’s my brother,” 
Carter said. “I wouldn’t be the 
player I am without him, and 
I wouldn’t have ever wanted 
anyone else throwing the ball to 
me.” 

The two playmakers remain 
best friends off the field, work- 
ing out and throwing together 
all offseason and even travel- 
ing together to visit family dur- 
ing the holidays. They share 
a similar workhorse mentality 
that they credit to the team’s im- 
provements this season. 

“DeAndre is the hardest 
working player I’ve ever been 
around,” Safron said. ‘“He’s 
always helped set the tone on 
this team as a leader and al- 
ways had my back. It’s been 


a roller-coaster of a ride, but. 
we’ve stuck it out and leaned 
on each other. It meant a lot to 
us, especially as seniors, to get 
this program headed in the right 
direction.” 

Sears said that although it is 
bittersweet to say goodbye to 
one of his biggest producers on 
the field, he is grateful for the 
contributions Safron made to 
the program. 

“Garrett certainly 
some big shoes to be filled,” 
Sears said. “He has done an ad- 
mirable job of not only leading 
this team but preparing these 
younger guys to take the reins 
next year. I couldn’t have asked 
for more from him, just an in- 
credibly talented player and a 
wonderful young man.” 

Now with his collegiate ca- 
reer concluded, Safron will con- 
tinue the journey as he prepares 


for the opportunity to showcase ‘» 
his talent at the professional .~ 


level. Upon graduating after the 
Fall 2014 semester, Safron will 
return to his native Southern 
California to begin training for 
NFL Pro Day auditions that will 
begin in March of 2015. 

“I’m going to try out for Pro 
Day and see how far football 
can take me,” Safron said. “All 
I can do is keep working every 
day.” 

Megan Gilmore, Safron’s 
girlfriend of two years, will be 
along for the ride as his biggest 
fan.“I am so proud of Garrett. 
He is exceptionally driven and 
perseveres through any chal- 
lenge he is faced with,” Gilmore 
said. “There is no doubt in my 
mind that he will impress every- 
one on Pro Day.” 
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Opinion: Fantasy teams make 


watching 


By Aaron Asmus 
@the_jamal : 


Fantasy sports and daily fan- 
tasy sports have seen a signifi- 
cant rise in popularity among 
fans because it gives fans a rea- 
son to become more invested 
in the success of players from 
reasons such as winning money 
or more importantly, bragging 
rights over other members in 
your league. 

In particular, daily fantasy 
sports and sites that offer com- 
petition have become more pop- 
ular since it was deemed a game 
of skill by the U.S. government 
and legal to play for money. In 
2014, it’s been estimated that 
fantasy sports has become a bil- 
lion dollar industry with over 
43 million players scattered be- 
tween season and daily leagues. 

It’s not difficult to see why 
fantasy sports have been heav- 
ily promoted by professional 
leagues and seen very little op- 
position from anyone; it’s an- 
other way to tap more revenue 
out of the enormous cash cow 


that comes from professional, 


and college sports. It gets fans 
from just watching their own 
favorite teams and watching 
games they would not normally 
watch. 

TV companies have also ben- 
efited greatly from the rise of 
fantasy sports as season long 
passes that allow access to ev- 
ery game have seen a rise in 
subscriptions, simultaneously 
with the rise of daily fantasy 
sites like Fanduel and Draft 
Kings. 

This year in particular, daily 
fantasy sites have made their 
way of becoming accepted by 
professional organizations. 
New York based Fanduel struck 
a partnership with the Brook- 
lyn Nets, while Draft Kings 
has partnerships with the New 
England Patriots and the MLB. 
These steps only further solidify 
the future of fantasy sports and 
the fact that they won’t be going 
anywhere anytime soon. 

Interestingly enough, offen- 
sive production in professional 
leagues—which is the primary 
side of all leagues that is mea- 
sure in fantasy—has seen a big 
rise in statistical production in 
the past ten years. Particularly 
in football and basketball, fans 
have gravitated towards want- 
ing more offensive numbers and 
in the NBA and NFL, they have 
actually changed rules that favor 
offensive players. More offense 
has been good for popularity in 
professional sports leagues and 
fantasy has played a significant 
part in adopting that mindset. 

So whether or not one plays 





daily fantasy sports for fun, for 
money or for bragging rights, 
there are several strategies that 
are applicable to every sport 
and any kind of league to play 
in. 

One: Find ways to get value 
out of low-cost players. 

The way daily fantasy leagues 
work is it gives fantasy players 
a $60,000 salary cap to spend on 
nine different players in what- 
ever means they want to. So 
while it might seem like a smart 
idea to immediately select LeB- 
ron James and Anthony Davis 
right off the bat, it’s important 
to realize the limited amount of 
resources a player has to work 
with and what it would take to 
fill the other seven spots with 
good picks. 

Two: Do the research on play- 
ers before your draft. 

In no league format, whether 
it be season or daily, should you 
be guessing on a pick or have 
no clue why you’re drafting that 
player, you should know why 
John Wall against the Memphis 
Grizzlies’ defense is not a good 
pick in a daily league and why 
Wall against the Lakers’ de- 
fense is an excellent one; or the 
risks in taking Dwyane Wade 
in a season long league as he’s 
prone to miss a lot of time over 
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FANTASY 
SPORTS 





the course of the season due to 
injuries or getting games off to 
rest. Having a good understand- 
ing in your draft about who to 
select and why will lead to suc- 
cess more often than not. 

Three: Do not be afraid to 
make moves (or stay put) with 
your season long team 

This is often one of the most 
tricky decisions fantasy owners 
have to make during the course 
of a season, especially if a team 
starts off slow in the initial first 
few weeks. Every person who 
plays fantasy has horror sto- 
ries about how the second they 
traded a player who struggled, 
he immediately became great 
again. Trusting in your initial 
research of players can pay off 
in the long run, but also have 
fun with making trades and tak- 
ing risks with deals. It makes 
the league more exciting and 
more fun to be apart of. 

For better or for worse, fan- 
tasy leagues have changed and 
will continue to change the way 
we view the sports world mov- 
ing forward. They give us a 
reason to keep watching when 
our favorite team is down by 15 
points, because the Darren Col- 
lison plays point guard and we 
want him to keep contributing 
to the weekly or daily total. 
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more interesting 


Grapuic By Eppie Rots - State HORNET 


Fantasy leagues have given 
new life to watching and par- 
ticipating in the sports culture 
and offered a chance for fans 
to become more knowledgeable 
about sports in general. In no 
way will that be a bad thing for 
the future of sports moving for- 
ward and the popularity of these 
leagues will continue to soar. 
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Impact: Children with 
life-altering diseases 
team up with athletes 


From Page B1 


chronic illnesses either force a 
child to stop playing a sport, or 
never allow the child to experi- 
ence playing a sport. 

“To provide the opportunity 
for them to be a part of team 
and get those benefits was kind 
of the idea behind Team IM- 
PACT,” Little said. 

Nikki Gialketsis, one of the 
SAAC representatives for Sac 
State’s softball team, said her 
team has signed up to partici- 
pate with Team IMPACT and 
the women are incredibly ex- 
cited to get the opportunity to 
get to help a child with a life- 
altering disease. 

Gialketsis said her team is 
looking forward to having some 
fun and learning a lot in the pro- 
cess. 

“T think itll be really cool 
because it will give us an expe- 
rience of what the world is like 
for kids that need somebody,” 
Gialketsis said. 

The organization has a spe- 
cific relationship management 
method to help prepare both 
parties for the process. 

This is to ensure the child and 
team have the best possible ex- 
perience. All participants and 
families are also reviewed be- 
forehand to make sure the pro- 
gram is for them. Once volun- 
teers and child are matched, the 
team will go through training to 
learn what is expected. 

Not only does Team IMPACT 
help the child, but their family 
who are affected by the disease. 
Little explained once a child 
is diagnosed, the entire family 
dynamic shifts and everyone is 
impacted. 

Little described the organi- 
zation as “a family-oriented 
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program that is focused on the 
one child,” but encourages any 
siblings who are involved in the 
match process to also partici- 
pate in the activities. 

Little stated the benefits for 
the parents are also significant. 
Parents who are supporting their 
child going through a disease 
can use the program as time to 
take a moment to relax. 

“They are able to, for what- 
ever period of time, an hour or 
three hours, just take a breath, 
breathe and relax and watch 
their child who has been strug- 
gling through chemo therapy or 
surgery smile, relax and have a 
good time,” Little said. 

Team IMPACT’s largest 
outreach is through hospitals, 
but many families also reach 
out themselves or are referred 
through friends. As of now, they 
are working with 293 schools 
and 575 kids in 43 states. 

“We’ve built this program to 
be something that is sustainable 
and available and the benefits 
reach so many people,” Little 
said. 

The program currently has 
more teams participating than 
children. Right now they are 
working on spreading the word 
to get more families involved 
and have 650 waiting to join, 
according to Little. 

The amount of participating 
athletic teams is encouraging 
and shows the potential of the 
program. Little said the athletes 
who participate in Team IM- 
PACT walk away with a differ- 
ent perspective on life. 

He said this program offers 
athletes “life altering perspec- 
tives for the disease and medi- 
cal community, and the desire 
fo give back for the rest of their 
careers and life.” 
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David Williams, lead vocalist of “The Magic Bullets” performs as 
the second band of the night. More information on the band can 
be found at https:/Awww.facebook.com/themagicbullets. 


CULTURE 1 


Battle of the bands rock out at Sac State 





THE STATE HORNET 














* 
See 


“Control” takes the stage as the first band at the The Battle of the Bands competition on 
Thursday, Dec. 4 in the University Union Ballroom at 7:30 p.m. “Control” was one of 10 
bands to perform and set the bar for the following bands in the competition. 


Kate Robinette, vocalist 
of the band “A Mile 

Till Dawn,” sings 

with a fiery passion. 
The band’s next 
performance will be on 
Dec. 20 at Back 9 Sports 
Bar and Grill in Citrus 
Heights. Tickets are $5. 
For more information, 
people may visit https:// 
www.facebook.com/ 
AMileTillDawnOfficial. 


Adam Dillon, vocalist for the 
“Stand Out State” performs 

with his band in the University 
Ballroom. The indie pop group 
will play their “biggest show yet” 
with Royal Blood this Thursday 
Dec. 11 at 7 p.m. at Ace of 
Spades. For more information 
people may visit https://www. 
facebook.con/standoutstate. 


Puoros By ANDREW WATSON- 
STATE HORNET 


Graduating seniors share college advice 


By Marisa Hildebrand 
@mareesabrand 


Some Sacramento State stu- 
dents have more to look forward 
to at the end of semester. In one 
week’s ‘time, they will officially 
be college graduates. 

Communication studies major 
Heidi Rene is excited to wrap up 
years of hard work. 

“Oh my gosh,” Rene sighed. 
“I’m kind of stressed right now, 
but I know it’s a matter of days 
until I’m done.” 

Rene is the first in her family to 
attend college, so her degree goes 
far beyond personal achievement. 

With a hotel room booked in 
Old Sacramento and reservations 
at P.F. Chang’s, she is ready to 
start the celebration. 

But looking back, Rene has a 
lot to miss at Sac State. 

“T’ve just learned a lot from 
my Coms classes,” she said. “I 
had Pam Sanger for Interpersonal 
Coms this year and she is so in- 
credible because she’s available 
to students. I really love her, she’s 
great.” 

And as far as advice for young- 
er students, Rene said it’s crucial 
to take advantage of all the re- 


Sac State discusses 


By Johanna Pugh 
@jo_pugh 


It is easy to speak in hypotheti- 
cals. It is one thing for people to 
say if faced with a potential situ- 
ation, they would react a certain 
way; and it is another entirely to 
live it. 

It is also another to arm people 
with skills and the mindset that 
what people choose to do in re- 
ality can have a major impact on 
others. 

Jessica Heskin, victims’ ad- 
vocate from the Student Health 
Counseling Services in The Well, 
believes bystander intervention is 
an effective form of preventing 
sexual assault. 

“The responsibility for sexual 
assault lies with the person who is 
the sexual predator,” Heskin said. 


sources. 

“There’s just so many resources 
that if you don’t find them you 
don’t know they’re there,” she 
said. 

Rene said 
some of her 
favorites are 
the AIRC and 
the terminal 
lounge in the 
Union. 

She _ said 
the AIRC 
helped her 
most with 
Powerpoints 
and. video 
projects and 
the terminal 
lounge is just 
a solid place 


to relax. 
“If you’re 
stressed out 


or need a cat nap that’s the place 
to go,” Rene said. 

But Rene is looking forward to 
her future. With plans to save up 
and move to Los Angeles to pur- 
sue a career in T.V., she now has 
a degree to back up her video pro- 
duction skills. 

Adina Mijares is a journalism 


“I think a good strategy is to teach 
bystander intervention skills to 
everyone so that if they see some- 
thing that looks like it could be a 
potential sexual assault situation 
they can intervene.” 

When asked if whether or not 
they would intervene if witness- 
ing harassment or sexual assault, 
some students said they would. 

“It’s more effective to get 
someone to stop messing with 
you if a stranger calls them out,” 
said Ashley Tatmon, 21, a theater 
major. 

Bystander intervention, which 
includes aiding a victim either by 
directly assisting them or “detour 
intervening” by calling the au- 
thorities, is not something every- 
one readily partakes in. 

Bystander apathy is a social 
psychological phenomenon stud- 


major who is also graduating this 
month. 

Mijares left Sac State at one 
point to take some units at Sacra- 
mento City College to save mon- 





PHOTO ILLUSTRATION BY ANTHONY NATHAN 


ey, and said coming back gave her 
a whole new appreciation for the 
university atmosphere. 

“T like the environment,” Mijar- 
es said. “People are more serious 
and the university is more goal- 
oriented.” 

She worked full-time through 
college and said it was a plus be- 


cause she graduates loan-free, but 
said it did take her a bit longer to 
get the degree. 

“T let my job take first priority, 
So it set me behind,” she said. “If 
school was first, 
I could be done 
a little bit faster.” 

Mijares shares 
Rene’s advice to 
younger students 
about using cam- 
pus resources. 

“Take advan- 
tage of people 
who are there to 
help,” she said, 
and check back 
with them often 
to make sure ev- 
erything is on 
track. 

Another 
graduating _se- 
nior is just plain 
“stoked” to graduate. 

Amanda Moyer is a graduat- 
ing communication studies major 
originally from the Bay Area, and 
although she cannot wait to grad- 
uate, she does have reason to miss 
some aspects of campus. 

“I love the people and I love 
the campus,” Moyer said. “Sac- 





ramento is a great place to live.” 

Of all her academic experi- 
ences at Sac State, Moyer said 
communication professor Mark 
Stoner was a favorite. 

“] think Mark Stoner was my 
most difficult teacher,” she said. 
“But he pushed me to do well in 
his class. It is worth the effort.” 

Moyer said the best part of 
Stoner’s class was that he “took 
a step back” and let students take 
the lead on some class discus- 
sions. 

But Moyer said there is one 
thing she wished she was more on 
top of: internship searching. 

“T really, really wish I did an 
internship,” she said. “I’m find- 
ing that out now. Even some entry 
level jobs require some previous 
experience.” 

Working two jobs all through 
college, Moyers said she is most 
excited to graduate and stop the 
double-job schedule. 

She hopes to pursue something 
in marketing, or in mediation and 
put her communication skills to 
the test. 

Graduating seniors are ecstatic 
to graduate, but looking back on 
their journeys, they do have quite 
a bit to miss about Sac State. 


assault bystander prevention 


ied since 1968 following the 
murder of a woman named Kitty 


‘People are too 
afraid to stand up 
for what’s right and 
would rather mind 
themselves.” 


O®OoUEHHNH} AV 


— Onell Berrios 


Genovese in New York in 1964. 
The 28-year-old Genovese 
was raped then stabbed to death 
outside of her apartment and al- 
though her neighbors and pass- 
ersby -- originally reported by 
The New York Times as being 37 
people -- witnessed or heard what 
happened, no one got involved 


nor notified the police until after 
the incident occurred. 

“People are too afraid to stand 
up for what’s right and would 
rather mind themselves,” said 
Onell Berrios, 22, a communi- 
cation studies major. “Since it 
has nothing to do with them and 
they’re not the ones needing help, 
they don’t see it as their problem.” 

Students said this hesitancy is 
telling of society’s attitudes to- 
ward getting involved in matters 
outside of themselves. 

“We’re more concerned about 
things that directly affect us,” 
Tatmon said. “We live in a very 
selfish society and I don’t see that 
changing anytime soon. Now, 
that’s not to say it can’t or that a 
society where people stick up for 
strangers doesn’t exist. I believe 
both are achievable and do exist.” 


THE STATE HORNET 


Heskin challenges the notion of 
being uninvolved by advocating 
for education on bystander inter- 
vention practices and preventing 
sexual assault by urging students 
to stick together. 

“I would advise the basics in 
regard to safety—watch out for 
each other at parties, walk togeth- 
er to cars, believe your friends if 
they tell you someone is creeping 
them out, believe yourself when 
someone creeps you out and 
get out of the situation,” Heskin 
said. “Trusting your gut instincts 
is powerful, and often times we 
don’t respect that enough.” 

Bystander intervention is an 
educational movement that has 
gained momentum in_ recent 
years. 


* Read more at statehornet.com 
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Different holiday traditions 


By Rian Edington 
@rianedington 


Every family has different traditions to 
bring in the holidays. Some cook specific 
meals, others sing songs or go to church. 
Here are some traditions that Sacramento 
State students enjoy with their families 
during the holiday season. 

“Every Christmas we eat dinner to- 
gether and read the bible,” said Jessica 
Lopez, a 23-year-old criminal justice 
major. “Most families don’t sit down to- 
gether and talk about the year coming to 
an end but we do. There’s no phones, just 
family and food; it’s a sacred place.” 

Many students are busy during the year 
with school, work and other activities. 
The holidays give students a chance to sit 
down and reconnect with their families. 


THE STATE HORNET 


“We eat ham, sweet potatoes, cranber- 
ry sauce, deviled eggs, all sorts of good 
food,” criminal justice major Brianna 
Collins said. “I eat with my mom and 
grandma, we have other family too but I 
always eat with them.” 

Sometimes when students have a large 
family or are married there are differ- 
ent kinds of traditions that happen when 
families join. 

“We always gather at a family mem- 
bers’ house and we switch off year to 
year,” said Susan Vang, a Sac State stu- 
dent. “I usually also cut the turkey be- 
cause I’m the first sister-in-law, so that is 
a special tradition for me as well.” 

The winter break allows for students 
from varying religious backgrounds to 
practice their celebrations. 

The Jewish holiday Hanukkah starts on 
Dec. 17. 











“My family does the typical tradi- 
tions associated with Hanukkah,” said 
Michelle Baer, a 23-year-old communi- 
cation studies major. “We light a candle 
each night and have gifts but it’s mostly 
about being with family and appreciating 
what we have.” 

Kwanzaa is another holiday tradition 
celebrated during winter break. 

Kwanzaa is celebrated by many Afri- 
can-Americans and its name comes from 
a Swahili word which means “first fruits 
of the harvest.” 

Kwanzaa starts on Dec. 26 and lasts 
until Jan. 1. 

The majority of religious holidays cel- 
ebrated during winter break have themes 
of gratitude, family closeness and gen- 
erosity allowing students to enjoy their 
family traditions over break and start the 
spring 2015 semester feelings refreshed. 





























Light up your holiday season 


By Priya McCluskey 
@priyamccluskey 






Nothing says holidays quite like a house all decked out in lights and decorations. But when you do not live near a Clark 
Griswold-type from the classic holiday film, “Christmas Vacation’, it can be overwhelming to guess where the 
best holiday light displays are. Rather than driving aimlessly around town, here is a guide 
to the best local areas to see holiday light displays and to get in the 
holiday spirit. 































The “Fab 40s” 
Fabulous is something one must 

40s experience if having ever lived in Sacramento during 
Christmas time. This is a great place to look at beautiful ‘ 
homes with elaborate Christmas decorations. When driv- State Capitol 
ing through, lights are strung across the streets from tree 
to tree and the streets just light up and you will want 
Christmas as soon as possible. Drive up and down 
40th through 48th streets, between J Street and 
Folsom Boulevard. 


Every year in early December, the California State 
Capitol is home to a grand holiday tree that is 
brought in annually and decorated impressively. 
According to the Sacramento Bee, this year the tree 
stands at 53 feet tall, has 10,000 LED lights and 900 
ornaments created by children and adults with de- 
velopmental disabilities. Grab a hot chocolate, coffee 
or tea with loved ones and stroll the streets of down- 

town to breathe in the holiday cheer. 






















River Park 
River Park 
is the neighborhood 
located off of H Street 
near Sac State's campus. There is 

only one way in and out of the light 
tour and the houses on Carlson Drive and 


Sandburg Drive are decorated with Novewood Const 
fabulous light displays. ° 
Orangevale, Calif. 


Even though this location is not technically in Sacramento, it 
is located near Gold River. This is worth the 25 minute drive 
from Sacramento State. The light show is spectacular and 
every house that participates sets up Christmas music to have 
the lights all in sync to the beat of the music. The lights begin 
twinkling at 5:30 p.m. and go on until 10 p.m. 


Old Sacramento 
K and Front St. 

Old Sacramento is hosting the 6th an- 
nual light show. There will be a 20 min- 
ute live performance of “Twas the Night Before 
Christmas” with actors portraying Jack Frost and 
Santa Claus. The show is kid friendly, free and welcome to 
the public. There is a tree standing over 50 feet tall and the lighting 
of the tree is done by Santa Claus. It will be a fun night to cruise the streets of 
Old Sacramento and check out all of the fun shops with family and friends. 
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sac-Con provides playful environment 


By Virginia McCormick 
@gin_mccormick 


Sacramento Comic, Toy, and Anime 
Show, better known as Sac-Con, is slated 
to return for their winter event on Dec. 14 
at the Scottish Rite Center. 

The convention is held two to three times 
per year at the cultural center, and features 
a medium-sized gathering of independent 
collectibles sellers and events for visitors 
to explore and participate in. 

“T’ve been to a few previous ones,” said 
junior computer science major Matthew 
Park, who is planning on going to the up- 
coming Sac-Con. “I don’t usually buy any- 
thing, but I really like being able to talk to 
all the people and look at the collectibles. 
The cosplayers are cool too.” 

Like previous years, collectibles and 
other unique items will be available for 
purchase from a variety of vendors. In ad- 
dition, several celebrities within the comic 
and toy industry are planned to attend. 

One of the big-name talents expected for 
this event is Rikki Simons, an artist, writer 
and voice actor within the field. 
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Last year’s round of Sacramento conventions included Comic Con. 
This weekend the Comic, Toy and Anime Convention will be held at the 
Scottish Rite Center on Dec. 14 and 15. 


known as the voice of Gir, a slightly-de- 
ranged robot companion from the Nickel- 
odeon cartoon “Invader Zim”. The show 
ran from 2001 to 2006 and has amassed a 
large cult following. 

“T used to watch [“Invader Zim’”’] all the 
time when I was in middle school,” said 


ing to attend Sac-Con in order to meet Si- 
mons, “Looking back, it was a very strange 
show for a kid to watch but I absolutely 
loved it. I still have a plushie Gir that my 
friend gave me as a birthday present!” 

In addition to Simons, attendees also will 
have the chance to meet with voice actor 


ic book artists and writers Liam Sharp and 
Kelley Jones, and many other prominent 
names within the industry. 

Besides the special guests, the conven- 
tion will also hold a variety of other events. 

Sac-Con organizers are planning a raffle 
with various prizes available for grabs, of 
which the profits will be donated to various 
local school programs. The convention’s 
usual costume contest will also return this 
year, open to all ages and skill levels. 

While Sac-Con is generally smaller than 
the annual Sac-Anime Convention, which 
is held at the Sacramento Convention Cen- 
ter, several previous attendees said that 
they prefer the smaller event because the 
crowd is more manageable. 

“I honestly love going to Sac-Con and 
Sac-Anime,” said senior communication 
studies major Chelsea King. “But Sac-Con 
is usually a bit more calm, and you get 
more of a chance to talk to people than you 
do at Sac-Anime.” 

King said that she is particularly looking 
forward to this event because she sees it as 
break for after finals and between work. 

Pre-registration for the event is available 
on the Sac-Con website for $6, and will 


Simons is 


arguably most 


well- 


senior major Janice Malone, who is hop- 


and promotional voice Dave Fennoy, com- 


stay open until Dec. 15. 


Neo-soul artist Goapele strives to inspire others 


By Daniel Magalit 
@dkm8s8& 


Though she may be comparable 
to artists like Erykah Badu and 
Lauryn Hill, this singer-songwrit- 
er is definitely holding her own 
in the musical world. Goapele, 
hailing from Oakland, California 
is no longer a stranger to stardom 
and as fans chanted her name at 
Harlow’s Nightclub on J Street in 
Sacramento, it was clear her mu- 
sic has touched the souls of many. 

Goapele (pronounced gwa-puh- 
lay), means “to move forward” in 
Setswana, a South African lan- 
guage. Moving forward seems to 
be a theme in her work and after 
releasing her fourth studio album, 
“Strong as Glass”, she has come 
forth as one of the top neo-soul 
artists to date. 

Goapele said she has gotten 
stronger. From her first album 
“Even Closer,” released in 2002, 
to her latest project, she has be- 
come a better person and a better 
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artist. She has even expanded out 
of the neo-soul genre to some- 
thing more. 

“I would describe [Goapele’s] 
projects as soulful,” said Nicole 
Landry, 34, who was in atten- 
dance at Harlow’s on Dec. 5. “I 
know people are quick to group 
her as a neo-soul type of artist 
but, I don’t think she fits in that 
box. I think her sound is bigger 
than that.” 

Goaplele found success with 
the help of local radio stations 
in the Bay Area. Her music was 
first played on college radio and 
public access channels but once 
“Closer” the first single from her 
debut album, was broadcasted by 
106.1 KMEL, she was closer to 
her dreams; as the song goes. 

Community is also very impor- 
tant to Goapele. She is communi- 
ty-oriented and wants to make a 
positive change. She comes from 
a family who understands and 
knows the history of people being 
mistreated and divided and she 
wants to help bridge that divide 
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through her artistry. 

“Art and music has always felt 
like the most nat- 
ural and enjoy- 
able way for me 
[to create a posi- 


tive  change],” 
said Goapele. 
“The overarch- 
ing thing is, I 
want to bring 


[people] together 
in the community 
and have some 
kind of positive 
impact on the 
world.” 

During the intimate show at 
Harlow’s, Goapele took a moment 
to discuss some of the tragic news 
that has been sweeping through 
the nation, and said it needs to 
stop. As everyone cheered in 
agreement, she named Trayvon 
Martin, Oscar Grant, Eric Gar- 
ner and Mike Brown and sang a 
heartfelt A Capella rendition of 
“A Change is Gonna Come”. 

The crowd fell silent in respect 
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for lives lost. 

They listened in awe of 
Goapele’s vo- 
cal talent. As the 
crowd sang along 
to every song be- 
fore and after the 
tribute, one could 
tell it may be diffi- 
cult to pick a favor- 
ite Goapele song. 

“T’ve been a fan 
since I first heard 
“Closer” in 2002,” 
said Landry. “You 
can’t just have one 
favorite song. | 
mean of course there is ‘Closer’, 
but then there’s ‘First Love’ and 
‘Play’ and ‘Romantic’ and I’m 
sure there are many more that | 
would jump up and say ‘That’s 
my jam.’” 

Rolling Stone has _ called 
Goapele the “spiritual love child 
of Sade and D’Angelo”; that de- 
scription is one most could agree 
with and with a child of her own, 
Goapele seems to be all about 


love, spirituality and empower- 
ing the community, especially 
women. 

“T think so many of us [women] 
take on the weight of the world 
and are holding so many things 
together in our day to day life,” 
said Goapele. “I think a lot of my 
music is about that contrast, that 
I’m not just one way and I don’t 
think anybody is. I think that we 
are all complex and it’s OK to be 
strong and it’s OK to be weak.” 

Now in the national spotlight 
and with a platform to support 
positive changes in communities, 
in people’s hearts and women em- 
powerment, Goapele is ready for 
the challenge. She says, it feels 
intimidating, empowering, excit- 
ing and overwhelming, all at the 
same time. 

“At the end of the day, I’m just 
trying to rise to the occasions 
that life gives me and do what I 
do best. One of the goals I reach 
for is [to evolve] and that is some- 
thing I wish for everybody,” said 
Goapele. 


Humanities majors share their passions 


By Johanna Pugh 
@jo_pugh 


Some say finding and pursuing 
a passion in college is a solid goal 
to have. It is not always easy, or 
one everyone meets. 

Every student pursues higher 
education for different reasons, 
and there are a vast number of 
majors reflecting this. 

There are scientists, there are 
artists, there are mathematicians 
and there are dancers -- the list 
goes on. 

There are also humanists. 

Humanities and religious stud- 
ies is a major not frequently fo- 
cused on. 

“We’re a quiet, unassuming 
major,” said Jessica Kimbrell, 31, 
a religious studies major. “We’re 
not one of the fancy ma- 
jors, we’re kind of off 
doing our own thing.” 

With this lack of atten- 
tion on this broad field of 
study, a number of mis- 
conceptions can arise, 
including what, in fact, 
this major with these two 
concentrations is. 

“A lot of people say, 
‘oh, you’re going to be 
a humanitarian,’ and it’s 
not even close. When- 
ever someone asks, I 
always describe humani- 
ties as a mix of a bunch 
of different fields into 
one of the best fields on 
the planet,” said Johnny 
Larson, 22, a humani- 
ties major. “It’s a mix of 
history, a mix of culture, 
a mix of literature, art. 
I usually describe it as 
‘cultural history’ but it’s 
so much more than that.” 

Students said this in- 
sight into culture, which 
goes beyond the surface of 
basic facts, is what drew 
them into studying hu- 
manities. 

“TI really love learning 
about different cultures,” 
said Nicole Dilworth, 23, a hu- 
manities major. “In history, you 
learn the facts about different 
times and that’s really cool, but 
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in humanities you really get this 
glimpse, like, this is why these 
things happen, more than just that 
they happened, and that really in- 
trigued me.” 

Most of them began their col- 
lege careers as different majors. 
Larson was a psychology major, 
Kimbrell initially studied anthro- 
pology and Dilworth leaned to- 
ward theater, which she chose to 
minor in instead. 

Humanities major Ignacio Rene 
Lopez, 21, said he enrolled at Sac- 
ramento State as a biology major 
and while he thinks this major is 
right for many people, it was not 
an academic path he was pas- 
sionate about. He ended up tak- 
ing “Arts and Ideas of the West: 
Ancient to Medieval” taught by 
Professor Judy Thoma and was 





“T always describe humanities as 
a mix of a bunch of different fields 
into one of the best fields on the 
planet...” 

— Johnny Larson 


reeled in by the material he had 

initially enjoyed in high school. 
“Tt just spoke to me a lot more 

than bio did. It was going back 


into mythology. In humanities, 
we essentially study culture: the 
ideals at the time, philosophy, 
art, architecture, the whole she- 
bang, the liberal arts,” Lopez 
said. “And I think this gave me 
a broader perspective on what it 
meant to be human. Because we 
essentially search for the truth. 
The question is, ‘what does it 
mean to be human?’ And I think 
we find the answer through the 
study of culture.” 

Dilworth, Lopez and Larson 
said taking classes on Ancient 
Greek and Roman mythology 
sparked their interest in the de- 
tails of other cultures and how 
the inner workings of past soci- 
eties influence our culture and 
connect to the present. 

The students also explained 
how studying hu- 
manities causes 
them to feel more 
connected to the 
other people around 
them, as well as 
themselves. 

“My biggest fear 
in the world is that 
we're going to be- 
come too dependent 
on technology and de- 
humanizing factors,” 
Larson said. “What 
I love about humani- 
ties is it’s based on the 
aesthetic; it’s based 
off feeling, it’s based 
off of getting in touch 
with ourselves, so I 
feel like it’s a very 
humanizing field.” 

With this human 
connection, Lopez 
said he relates his 
studies to his minor, 
which, similar to Dil- 
worth, is theater. 

“The goal of act- 
ing is to express the 
truth and the goal of 
humanities is to find 
the truth,” Lopez said. 
“So I find the truth, 
what it means to be 
human, and then express it.” 

Students discussed a number 
of ways they can apply their hu- 
manities studies to different parts 
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of their life. For Dilworth, it is in 
her desire to travel and gain new 
perspectives. 

“My parents exposed me to as 





different cultures.” 
— Nicole Dilworth 


much as they could, but ‘it’s still 
American versions of this or that. 
I hope to visit other cultures and 
have a deeper view. I’m big on 
traveling, so when I travel some- 
where it’ll make more sense,” 
Dilworth said. “Like, why it’s this 
way and not the way it is here in 
America, because you’ll have the 
history of it and with that I feel 
like I connect to people more -- 
different cultures, different reli- 
gions -- like, I see humanity. Not 
to sound cheesy.” 

Lopez said he noticed a shift in 
his enthusiasm when he switched 
his major to humanities; instead 
of going through the motions of 
schoolwork, he felt engaged and 
that he had a renewed sense of 
purpose as he read material he ac- 
tually wanted to study. 

Kimbrell mirrors this in her 
discussion of pursuing religious 
studies because, with it, she also 
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‘T really love learning about 


felt she had found a calling. 

“There’s a lot of stress on being 
happy, but I think it’s fulfillment 
and gratification from having a 
purpose that 
brings happi- 
ness,” Kim- 
brell said. 

Kimbrell 
said her in- 
terest in reli- 
gious studies 
has been a 
life-long evo- 
lution. She 
was raised 
Mormon and 
left the faith 
when she was 
13 years old. 
While she 
said she is not 
particularly 
religious, she 
finds broaden- 
ing her origi- 
nal scope on 
religion, and 
the discus- 
sion of it is 
important to 
understand- 
ing so much 
about people, 
cultures and 
truth. 

“T think religion is the way we 
look for answers to things we 
otherwise don’t have answers 
to,” Kimbrell said. “Religion is a 
form of expression. I think if peo- 
ple understood different religions 
is just a difference in culture and 
not a difference in being a person, 
I think there’d be less conflict.” 

While Lopez and Larson both 
expressed the comfort of having a 
small, close-knit department, Lar- 
son also expressed his hope more 
people would take humanities 
courses and join the major. 

“(Professor Thoma] would al- 
ways bring up at the beginning 
of class if anyone was a humani- 
ties major and when no one raised 
their hand she’d say, ‘By the end 
of the semester, I hope to make at 
least one of you a humanities ma- 
jor,” Lopez said. “And that just 
so happened to be me.” 
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secret Santa becomes exciting online 


By Justyce Mirjanovic 
@_jmirjanovic 


Secret Santa is a fun way of exchanging gifts and adding 
a little more creativity to gift giving, because the person 
one is buying for usually is not one they know very well. 

Reddit, an entertainment, social network and news site, 
has taken the idea of secret santa to a whole new level by 
creating a way for people to exchange gifts with individu- 
als from different states and countries. 

“Small, personal Secret Santas are fun, but you don’t 
quite get that thrill of the chase or the anticipation because 
you have absolutely no clue who your giver is or even 
where they’re from.” said senior women studies 
major Alia Kuykendall. 

To sign up for Reddit’s secret santa, one has 
to make an account and answer a few questions 
about their likes and interests. When it gets 
closer to Christmas, Reddit pairs people up and 
gives the individuals another’s likes and inter- 
ests. 

“Getting gifts from friends and family is bor- 
ing and predictable,” said senior chemistry major 
Nicholas Williams. “Reddit fixes this by connect- 
ing you to a randomly-selected person from any- 
where in the world and with only a small amount 
of information, you are tasked with buying a gift.” 

There is about a two to three week time frame 
in which gifters need to send their gifts off so 


Wearing ugly 
sweaters for 
the holidays 


By Justyce Mirjanovic 
@_jmirjanovic 


Ugly Christmas sweaters have become so popu- 
lar over the past decade that stores now sell sweat- 
ers designed to be an “ugly” sweater. 

In the past one would usually go to a thrift store to buy 
an ugly sweater, but now around the holidays, a handful of 
stores sell them and sometimes at a ridiculous price. 

Ugly sweater holiday parties are expected to happen 
around this time of the year. 

Thrift stores are still a gold mine for ugly sweaters, but 
for those who want something new and do not mind spend- 
ing a little extra cash, the option is there. 

“I had a sweater that had a picture of an elf on it and it 
said ‘Happy Elfin’ Holiday’ on it,” said senior government 
major Zane Hatfield. “I think they are becoming increas- 
ingly popular because they’re low cost.” 

Hatfield attended his friend’s ugly sweater party when 
he was a freshman during Christmas break. 
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the owners receive them in time for Christmas. 

Reddit has hosted the largest Secret Santa ever known 
and hopes to break their record every year. 

“D’ve participated in Secret Santa because I love the 
challenge of finding out what your recipient would really 
like and I love the thrill of anonymous gifting,” Kuyken- 
dall said. 


“People can just go to a thrift store and find an ugly 
sweater,” Hatfield said. “It’s very easy to prepare for be- 
cause little to no work is needed for a costume and people 
don’t feel pressured into looking cute because of the nature 
of the party.” 

According to an article from ABC news, “The Craze Be- 
hind That Ugly Sweater”, the ugly sweater party trend is 
known to have originated in Vancouver, Canada in 2002. 

A lot of people get creative and make their own sweaters 


There is no minimum or maximum amount of money 
that one is required to spend. 

The Reddit gift exchange started in 2009 and took flight 
from there. Reddit went ahead and added Arbitrary Day-- 
the halfway point between the year -- and has since had 
random gift exchanges because people seem to love it. 

“IT would like to [participate in Reddit’s Secret Santa] 
because it’s a fun little thing to do but in such a global 
way, said senior history major Zachary McCann. 

Kuykendall has participated in one Secret Santa and one 
Arbitrary Day. She received Doctor Who gifts and Portal 

jewelry because those were her interests she had put 

down. 
She hopes to participate in the Secret Santa this 
year but said it depends how her bank account 
is feeling. 

“For exchanges like these I personally 
would want to get my recipient something 
nicer, which a lot of times means more expen- 
sive,” Kuykendall said. 

Reddit’s gift exchanges will always be 
free to participate in. They recommend one to 
spend at least $20 on a gift, but guarantee that 
everything goes straight to the giftee. 

“Secret Santa is usually disappointing, espe- 
cially when you get someone from work that you 
don’t really care for,” Williams said. “Using the 
biggest, anonymous social networking site, 
Secret Santa suddenly becomes exciting.” 


if they really want to go all out. 

Nursing major Natalie Ruiz attended an ugly 
sweater party that was unexpected, but turned 
out to be a lot of fun. There was a prize for who- 
ever had the ugliest sweater and some people 

even made their own. 

“Ugly sweater parties are fun because it’s a 
chance to see the creative and quirky side of 
those who are more reserved during the rest 
of the year,” Ruiz said. “I attend ugly sweater 
parties because it’s a chance to kick off the 
holidays in a fun and festive way.” 

The Chemistry Club at Sacramento State 

held an. ugly sweater and game night on Thursday 
Dec. 4 in Sequoia Hall. It was a chance for students 
to get together and relax before finals. 

Sophomore chemistry major Kim Hoang, was planning 
to attend the party in a big red sweater with a huge Christ- 
mas tree on it. 

“Tm a Chemistry Club member so I just want to go there 
to like enjoy the night with my friends and [play] some 
[board games],” Hoang said. An ugly sweater party can be 
a fun and cheap way to have a good time during the holi- 
days with friends or family. It gives individuals a chance 
to be creative by making their own sweater, dig around in 
thrift stores for one or go shopping. 

“Although ugly sweaters aren’t traditional holiday out- 
fits for some, ugly sweaters have become tradition to me,” 
Ruiz said. 





